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THE OLD WRITING-MASTER’S HEIRESS. 


“Draw your bair strokes lightly, Henri; lean heavily 
on the down strokes, and round off your capital: 
bravely. There; very good! 

“Armand, you are not attentive to-day. I can tell 
you, little boy, your poor mamma, who works so har¢ 
to pay for your instruction, cannot afford to have you 
idl ng. 

“Now, Jaques, finish your copy, and sign your name 
with a bold flourish at the end.” 

So did old Master Caillot address his writing class, 
composed of three ruddy-faced boys, whose coarse 
clothes and rough hands showed that they belonged to 
the lower rank of life. 

The pupils were seated at a rickety-looking desk, in 
the upper rcom of a house in one of the meanest sub- 
urbs of Paris. The master was a thin man, bent from 
age, but whose vivid glance and sharp, careworn fea 
tures seemed to tell that the vigor of his mind was un- 
impaired. 

While standing behind the boys and instructing 
them in the art of penmanship, he would sometimes 
pause, and sigh, and look round at a very young girl, 
who was busy at the earthen stove, preparing bread 
soup for their dinner. 

She was a fair-haired, delicate-looking creature, 
about fifteen, and small for that age. Her little hands 
were scarcely able to lift the earthen pot, in which she 
put two thin slices of bread, an onion, a few sweet 
herbs, a bit of dripping, some pepper and salt, and 
then filled it with water. With an effort she placed it 
over the tiny fire in the stove, and watched and skim- 
med it as it gradually boiled. She then drew forward 
a small table, covered it with a coarse, clean cloth, and 
neatly arranged on it two bowls, plates, knives and 
forks, a jug of water and half a brown loaf. 

Having finished these arrangements, she took some 
needlework and seatcd herself near the stove. 

At length the hour of one sounded from a neighbor- 
ing church, and the pupils of the old man rose from 
their seats, and with a politeness which children in 
this country would do well to imitate, bowed respect- 
fully to their teacher and then to Mademoiselle Louise, 
before they withdrew, . 

The old man sighed as the last little gray blouse dis- 
arpeared. “Three francs a week,” he said, ‘‘are all I 
can earn by teaching; and yet thou seest, Louise, I 
take as much pains to improve these poor boys as when 
I directed the hand of the king’s son.” 

M. Caillot’s lot had, indeed, been one of strange 
changes. The cffice of writing-master to the young 
princes had been, for a number of years, hereditary in 
his family. His ancestor had instructed Louis XIV.; 
and his son, in due course, taught the dauphin; and 
80 on, in regular succession, until the disastrous events 
of the Revolution brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold, 
and consigned his innocent little son to a lingering 
death. Then M. Caillot lost his office, and very nearly 
his life. 

He had saved scarcely any thing from the wreck of 
his possessions, and now lived in great poverty with 
his granddaughter. She was his only relative, with 
the excepticn of an aged female cousin, Madame The- 
rese, who lived in poverty at the other side of Paris. 

Louise was an amiable, affectionate girl. She at- 
tended her grandfather, did the household business, 
and yet found. time to earn a few sous by needlework, 
80 as to add to the small pittance which M. Caillot 
gained by teaching writing to a few of their neighbors’ 
children. 

He was certainly very poor; and yet there was a cir- 


‘ cumstance that appeared to Louise very mysterious. 


Her grandfather, when in a communicative mood, often 
spoke of a treasure he possessed, and which she should 
inherit; and on one occasion he showed her a green 
tin box, carefully locked, which he said contained a 
precious possession, not available to hf, as he could 
never bring himself to part with it, but which would 
One day enrich her. 

This box he always kept cautiously secreted at the 
head of his bed. Louise could not help sometimes 
wondering why grandpapa would not use his treasure, 
and prevent them suffering so much from poverty; 
yet, fearing to annoy him, she never spoke on the sub. 
ject, but quietly put her trust in God, humbly hoping 
that in His good time their circumstances might alter. 

A change, indeed, came, but it was one that filled 
Louise with sorrow. One day M. Caillot complained 
of being very ill. A sort of numbness seized his limbs, 
and he had scarcely strength to reach his bed. Louise 
immediately warmed water to bathe his feet, and 
begged the mistress of the house to fetch a doctor. 
While waiting his arrival, the old man said, in a feeble 
Yoice,— 

“Louise ?” 

“Well, dear grandpapa ?” 

“Death is approaching, my child. 1 feel I have not 
long to live; and but for leaving thee I should fe<1 
quite happy. I leave thee, my child, in the midst of a 
dangerous world, yet I feel assured the goodness of 
God will uever forsake thee as long as thou continuest 
to keep His commandments. I have very little to give 
thee. The sale of the furniture will do little more 
than pay the rent. My other possessions, with one ex- 
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THE MUSIC BOX. 


ception, are of trifling value. Give me the tin box at' 
the head of the bed.” 

Louise did so; and the old man puta small key, of 
curious workmanship, into her hand. 

“Try, Louise,” he said, “to earn your livelihood by 
honest industry; but if you fail then open this box, 
sell its contents, and they will bring you a sum of 
money. They are’— 

But here his voice failed, his breathing became hard, 
and pressing once more the hand of his child, he died, 
just as the physician and the landlady entered the 
room. 

The former, seeing that all was over, immediately 
withdrew, and the latter busied herself in performing 
the last sad cffices for the dead. As to poor Louise, 
she was stupefied with grief. It was not until the fu- 
neral was over, and she found herself alone, that she 
was able to rouse herself and consider her situation. 

The door opened, and her landlady, Madame Duval, 
entered. ‘*Well, Mademoiselle Louise,” she said, “1 
am come to ask what you intend to do? Has your 
grandfather left any money ?” 

“No, madame, nothing but one five- franc piece and a 
few sous. But perhaps you will have the kindness to 
put me in the way of selling the furniture, which will, 
I hope, pay your rent and the other expenses.” 

“Tt will hardly do that,” said the landlady, casting a 
scornful glance around. ‘And then, pray how are you 
to live ?”’ : 

“I can work neatly, madame; and I hope you will 
kindly allow me to remain with you while I try to get 
employment.” 

“O, if that’s all you have to depend on,” cried the | 
landlady, ‘‘I promise you I cannot afford to keep you | 
here.. Why, child, in these hard times a young crea- 
ture like you could not earn enough to keep you from 
starving; and then how am I to be paid for ycur lodg- 
ing?” 

“You need not fear, madame,” said Louise, a little 
proudly, “that I shall be a burden to you. Though 
dear grandpapa did not leave me money, he told me he 
left me a ‘treasure’ in this tin box; but I am not to 
open it until I am really in want.” 

“QO, that alters the case,” said the woman. “Of | 
course, my dear Mademoiselle Louise, I shall be happy | 
to have you here. I was only jesting when I spoke of 
sending you away. But won't you open the box now? 
I’m sure you must be anxious to see what it contains.” 

“No, madame,” said Louise, firmly. “I must obey 
grandpapa’s wishes, and not open it unless I fail to 
earn a livelihood by work.” 

“As you please, my dear child, as you please,” re- 
plied Madame Duval. But she thought to herself, 
“She is an oddity, like her grandfather. I must humor 
her for the present, and keep her here, so that I shall 
secure my share of the treasure.” 

And so the landlady lavished fond words and ca- 
resses on Louise. She invited her to eat with herself, 
and took care to provide some little delicacy for din- 
ner. She disposed of the furniture to the best advan- 
tage; and after having satisfied a.l° claims, presented 
Louise with three francs, saying,— 

“See, my dear, how well it is for you to have an at- 
tached friend to manage your little affairs. If less 
carefully disposed of, your furniture would not have 
brought half the sum.” 





Louise was a gentle, well-principled girl; but she 
was young, and the pernicious flattery and indulgence 


of her false friend soon produced an evil effect on her 
mind. She tell into idle habits. She procured some 
work from a neighboring shop, but the remuneration 
was very small; and she often thought, as she held 
her needle with listless hand,— 

“How tiresome it is to work so long for a few sous! 
T really think I might open grandpapa’s box, and en- 
joy what he has left me.” 

It happened, one day, that Louise saw a very pretty 
bonnet in a milliner’s window. It seemed as if it 
would exactly fit her, and she inquired the price. 

“Fifteen francs,” the milliner said. “Very cheap, 
indeed, too cheap; but it would become mademoiselle 
so much that she would let her have it at first cost.” 

Louise looked and hesitated. Her conscience whis- 
pered, “You have not the money; and even if you had, 
fifteen francs could be better spent than in gratifying 
vanity.” “But the bonnet is so pretty!” she thought 
again; “and I can open grandpapa’s box to night, and 
then I shall be so rich that fifteen francs will seem a 
trifle.” 

Conscience was silenced, though not satisfied; and 
Louise returned to the house of Madame Duval. They 
sat down to dinner; but the young girl felt so agitated 
that she could not eat. 

“Madame,” she said, at last, “I think I will open 
the box to-night. You know I have tried to work, and 
could earn but little, and ’tis right that I should repay 
you for your kindness.” 

At these words the landlady embraced her. “O, my 
dear child,” she said, “you know I love you so much 
that I would gladly have you here without any pay- 
ment. But come; where is the key? Let us look at 
your treasure.” 

Louise produced the key, unlocked the box, and 
raised the cover. Madame Duval thrust in her eager 
hand, and drew forth—what ?—a bundle of manuscripts 
carefully tied uo. They were evidently written by ju- 
venile hands, and looked, indeed, like schoolboys’ copy- 
books. 

The landlady and Louise looked carefully through 
them, hoping they might contain bank-notes, or some 
paper of value; but when nothing of the kind ap- 
peared, the rage of Madame Duval knew no bounds. 
She accused M. Caillot and his granddaughter of being 
impostors, and even threatened the poor girl with be- 
ing sent to prison. 

Louise was quite stunned by her misfortune, and 
could scarcely find words to implore the compassion of 
her cruel landlady. At length, having exhausted her 
anger in various abusive epithets, Madame Duval 
stripped the poor child of every thing she possessed, 
leaving her nothing but a few ragged garments to cover 
her, and then turned her out of doors, to seek a shelter 
where she could. . 

Night was fast approaching, and Louise found her- 
self in a dreadful situation, sent at such an hour to 
wander, penniless and half naked, through the streets 
of Paris. When Madame Duval was closing the door, 
Louise ventured to ask her for the fatal tin box. 

“No,” replied she; “that may be worth a few sous, 
so 1 shall keep it. But if you wish for the trumpery 
papers in it you may have them, as a precious souvenir 
of your thievish old grandfather.” 

So saying, the cruel woman threw her the carefully- 
tied-up manuscripts and then shut the door. 

The heart of Louise was humbled; she felt no incli- 
ration to return railing for railing. 


“T have deserved this misfortune,” she thought. “It 
comes as the just punishment of my idle selfishness. 
May God protect me, and enable me to act better in 
future !”” 

After a short but fervent prayer her mind felt calmed 
and she bethought herself of the aged cousin of her 
grandfather, Madame Therese. “I will go to her,” she 
said, ‘‘and ask her to let me share her lodging; and 
perhaps, by working hard, I may contribute to her 
support as well as my own.” 

Holding her grandfather’s papers carefully in her 
hand, she set out. The humble lodging of Madame 
Therese was situated in an obscure suburb, and Lou- 
ise had some difficulty in finding it out. At length a 
good-natured shoemaker, living in the same street, 
directed her to the door, and the young girl knock«d, 
gently. 

“Come in,” said a feeble voice. Louise entered. 

The room was small, but very clean. A bed, cov- 
ered with a white quilt, occupied one corner, and a 
cupboard another. At the side was a small earthen 
stove, in which a few sticks were burning, and two or 
three chairs and a table completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

Madame Therese was seated on a low stool near the 
stove. Her dress, though humble, was very clean, and 
her gray hair, drawn tightly under a muslin cap, gave 
a venerable air to her wrinkled features. She had 
been for many years so crippled by rheumatism as tu 
be unable to walk; but her hands being free from the 
disease, she was constantly employed in knitting, and 
thus gained a scanty subsistence. 

Yet often in the cold, dark days of winter the poor 
widow would have perished but for the timely assis- 
tance of a few charitable neighbors, who, out of their 
own small supply, uggd to bring her little presents of 
soup, bread and firing. 

It was now four years since she had seen Louise, her 
own infirmities and those of M. Cuillot having pre- 
vented their meeting; indeed, so secluded was her Ife 
that she did not even know of her cousin’s death, and 
was therefore much surprised, both at seeing Louise 
and hearing all she had to tell. 

Encouraged by the kindness with which she was 
received, the young girl made a frank confession of her 
errors, and concluded by sayirg,— 

‘Now, dear madame, if you will allow me to share 
your room, I will try, with the blessing cf God, to be 
some comfort and assistance to you. Iam young and 
strong; and indeed I will try to work hard.” ; 

“You are welcome, my dear child,” replied Madam 
Therese; “‘while G.d spares me, we will never part; 
indeed, I feel assured that He has sent you to me, and 
that all our misfortunes, if borne with cheerful resig- 
nation, will prove for our real good.” 

She then set herself busily to prepare some bread 
soup, and when it was ready, pressed Louise affection- 
ately to partake of it. Afterwards she mace her share 
her clean, hard bed; add the young girl, happy to have 
found so truly gocd a friend, slumbered peacefully till 
morning. 

When Louise awoke, she set herself to consider her 
present situation, and resolved to leave nothing undone 
that might contribute to her cousin’s comfort. Av- 
cordingly, having dres ed herself, she assisted Madan.e 
Therese in putting on her clothes, and then arranged 
the room neatly, while the old lady prepared breakfast. 

“How handy and useful you are, my child!” 

“O, aunt—will you allow me to call you aunt?—I 
was always accustomed to attend dear grandpapa, and 
shall be glad to do the same for you.” 

Their light meal being over, Louis¢ asked her aunt, 
as she now called ber, to lock up in the cupboard her 
grandfather’s manuscripts; fur although she could sce 
no value in them, yet, as a memento of him, she prizcd 
them. 

The old lady looked at them. “Iam a poor scholar,” 
she said; ‘‘but certainly these papers appear to me like 
a schoolboy's scribbling. I cannot think why my poor 
cousin called them atreasure. However, for his sake 
we will put them up carefully, and I certuinly feel in- 
debted to them for bringing you to me.” 

Madame Therese then lent Louise a cloak with which 
to cover her shabby garments, and directed her to a 
large shop, where she might succeed in gaining em- 
ployment. 

It was situated in one of the busiest streets of Paris, 
and a number of gayly-dressed people were purchasing 
at the counter when Louise entered. Ready-mace 
shirts, blouses, and children’s clothes were among the 
articles sold; and these Louise hoped to be employed 
in making. She advanced timidly towards the mis- 
tress of the establishment and said,— 

“If you please, madame, d» you require a work- 
woman ?”” 

“Not at present,” was the reply; and poor Louise 
was turning sway, when the woman added, “If you can 
work weli, and on low terms, I may find something for 
you to do. Have you any one to recommend you ?” 

“Only my cousin with whom I live.” 

‘Who is she?” 


“Her name is Madame Therese Cuillot. She lives 








in a room, No. 27 Rue ; but she cannot come out 


| of do-rs, for she is disabled by rheumatism.” 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








The shopkeeper laughed. “A fine recommendation, 
truly ! You don’t suppose, child, that in this establish- 
ment we trust our work to persons who can give no 
better reference than you offer ?” 

The tears stood in the young girl’s eyes. “Good- 
morning, madame,” she said humbly, and left the 
shop. 

She recollected passing another warehouse of less 
splendid appearance in the next street, and thither 
she turned her steps. There had been a heavy fall of 
rain, and the pavement was muddy. As Louise walk- 
ed slowly on, she struck her foot against something 
that jingled. She stooped, and took up what looked 
like a lump of mud, but felt very heavy. Louise wiped 
it, and then perceived it was a purse. With some diffi- 
culty she opened the clasp, and found it contained 
twenty gold pieces. What atreasure! Her first feel- 
ing was joy; her second, “This money is not mine; I 
iwust seek for the owner and return it.” She then re- 
solved to take it to Madame Therese, and be guided by 
her advice as to the best means of restoring it. Secur- 
ing it carefully in the folds of her dress, she entered 
the second shop, and applied for work. She met with 
a similar refusal; and with a heavy heart was quitting 
the shop, when a few words spoken at the counter ar- 
rested her attention. 

To be continued. 








For the Companion. 


THE THUNDER STORM IN THE HUCKLE- 
BERRY LOT. 

It was late in the forenoon of a bright day in July 
that a party of about a dozen boys and girls “disem- 
barked” from a long, very unromantic looking hay- 
wagon, and passed through the bars of Farmer Still- 
weather’s great cow-pasture, ostensibly to pick berries. 

The huge baskets and tin kettles which accompanied 
the party looked as if the good mothers and aunts at 
home really expected more work than play from the 
little party. They seemed to have quite forgotten that 
they were once young enough to care a great deal more 
about the ride than the picking. 

To tell the truth, the merry company had little idea 
of letting the berries interfere at all with the fun. It 
had been resolved that they should make a jolly ex- 
cursion of it, with plenty of joking, and laughing, and 
singing, and rambling, and riding, even if the baskets 
and pails went home emptier at night thanthey went 
away in the morning—for in anticipation of an all-day’s 
absence, they had been half filled with dinner before 
their departure. 

Arrived on the ground the young people divided into 
groups of two or more, and dispersed for the invariable 
hunt, with which all juvenile huckleberry-parties be- 
gin, aftcr the “thickest bed.” 

None, however, went so far as t@lose sight of the big 
hutternut under which the dinner had been deposited. 
It being near noon, the example of the hungriest boy 
who kept edging towards the tree, was soon followed 
hy the rest of the party. They gathered in the cool 
shade, and sat down on the grass to unlade their abun- 
dant stores of cold meat, and bread and cheese, and 
cookies, and doughnuts, and cucumbers, &c., added to 
which palatable substantials, enough berries had been 
picked to make a dessert. 

The rural banquet was dispatched most jovially and 
satisfactorily, after which the young party started, in 
the highest spirits, for the mingled sport and labor of 
the afternoon. Some of the boys and girls sought the 
south slope of the pasture, where, as they said, the ber- 
ries were sweetest. Some worked slowly towards the 
top of the bill, and some made their way to the edge of 
the woods. A great deal of rambling was done and the 
dishes filled slowly. 

By three o'clock the party had scattered to different 
partsof the spacious Ict, so that hardly a group or 
couple of them knew the whereabouts of the rest. 

Just at that time a sudden rumble of thunder startled 


seem brave, but, in truth, the hearts of all beat loud. the red paint gave additional terrors. When they saw 
and fast. | their knives and swords sticking to the magnet with- 

Down roared the rain, faster and faster. A flash of out dropping, sometimes by the edges and sometimes 
lightning shot down through the darkness and seemed sideways, they all shouted out: “He is surely an 
to deluge the barn with fire. Instantly aclap of thun-, ogz#zi, (spirit,) to do these things.” I invited them to 


der followed that shook the sky. It was asif avolley| take the instrument in their hands, but they dared not; 


of deadly artillery had torn along the hillside. 
“That struck in the woods over there,” exclaimed 
Peter Warren, as soon as he could catch his breath. 
Here some of the girls began to cry. ‘There’s where 
we saw them last,” at length said Sarah Marsh, with a 
gasp of terror. 


Mayolo’s curiosity eventually overcame his fears, and 
he hangled the magnet with the air of a man who is 
doing something very courageous. At the conclusion 
of the exhibition the old chief exclaimed that I was im- 
mensely rich, and that if I was not a king I must be 
nextin rank tothe king in my country. He was as- 


| 


, was born, and very uninteresting to her, it was no small 

task todo this. He also wanted the daily papers read 
each evening, and liked to hear every word, from the 

‘ editorials to the state of the market and business no- 

tices. 

| He was a kind, though eccentric man, and Hester be- 
came much attached to him, and gave him real heart- 
service, such as no money could buy. The old gentle- 
man knew the difference, so did his wife, and they 
often told me, with tears in their old eyes, how good 

_ Hester was to them. ‘So thoughtful in little things; 
and she knows just what old folks want.” 





Little more was uttered till the thunder shower was 
over. 

A fearful possibility tortured the hearts of all the 
youthful company, as they sat together on the hay and 
thought of their two young play fel'ows. 

As soon as the rain ceased it was proposed to start 
on a search in the woods. Wet as it was, the girls in- 
sisted on going too. 

Over the fence, through the hollow, over the knoll, 
round the hillside, tramping, trailing through grass 
and bushes, their silent, anxious walk stretched on. 
No jesting and laughing now, such as enlivened their 
ride and arrival in the morning. Only their voices, 
calling, shouting the names of Helen and Andy broke 
at intervals the sad stillness of their search. 

They reached the woods, explored the spot where 
the youth and maiden had been Jast seen. No answer 
came to the calls. No sign betrayed their whereabouts 
or hinted at their fate. 

Hush! All at once Pete Warren, wh? was the fore- 
most of the company, turned back to his companions, 
with a terrible look on his face. 

“Tve found them,” he said. 

One by one the boys went forward, then the girls 
till all had looked. ; 

There, at the foot of a great chestnut tree, close to- 
gether, lay poor Helen Strong and Andy Lewis, the 
latter with marks of fire on his face and clothes, the 
former appearing as if asleep. 

1 cannot describe the feelings of the little party 
lately so happy and glad, as they stood and gazed upon 
the lifeless forms before them. Appalled beyond ex- 


tonished when I told him that the kings of the white | Yes, she does know by a kind of instinct, as her mo- 
men had probably never heard of me. He thought I , ther did before her, just how to make people happy, 
was telling him avery wicked story, and did not be-| This is because her heart is full of love, and she sees in 
lieve me. every human being one whom Christ cares for, and 
The day previous to this I had a good laugh at the wishes her to help if she can. I do not think two per- 
alarm of one of these Otando people, when using my sons could be so cheerful, so useful and unselfish as 
boiling-point apparatus to ascertain the height of the Lydia and Hester are, unless they had Christ’s love in 
place. I was engaged in taking the observation, when their souls. That is “the true light,” and when lighted 
a native, attracted by curiosity, came te see what I was within it will beam out on all around. 
doing. He looked earnestly at the aneroids,then at} I was rather surprised to find that Lydia and her 
the bull’s eye lantern on the top of which was the little daughters, indeed the whole family, kept their old hab- 
kettle where water was to be boiled, and then at the it of rising by. sunrise. 
thermometer screwed into the kettle; when he had | “T have so many things to do,” said Hester. “I am 
finished his inspection he withdrew to a distance, in a fond of gardening, and so bave taken some of the flower 
state of bewilderment and fear that was comical to be-, beds under my special care; and the air is so sweet, 
hold; but I pretended to be taking no notice of him.’ and every thing so beautiful! in the fresh morning light, 
These people fancy that I travel with all sorts of fetiches I do enjoy working in them for an hour; and I feel 
and am possessed of supernatural power—a belief which fresher for it all day. .Then I practise two hours, and 
I did not try to upset, as it stood me in good stead. I I want to save some time for my French and German, 
now lighted the lamp and proceeded to boil the water; and there is general reading, and reading to Mr. Chand- 
as soon as the negro saw the steam ascending, and ler, and sewing, and calls and callers. O, Auntie Trew, 
heard the bubbling of the water, his courage finally the days aren’t half long enough. I don’t know what 
gave way, and he fled with the utmost precipitation. | I suould do if I shortened them two hours in the morn- 
~ ing. You know, auntie, 1 was brought up to work.” 
Yes, I thought, and a good thing it was,too. Who 
that looks on your bright face would wish to lounge 
through life, a burden to herselfand her friends? Hes- 
ter Brisk did different things from what she would had 





For the Companion. 
THE BRISKS. 
y Grandmother Trew. 


After an interval of fifteen years I spent another six 
weeks with the Brisks, of whose habits and manner of 
living I told you in an article several weeks ago. I had 
seen them in the interval, but not as their guest. They 


they remained very poor, but she was just as industri- 
ous. So should every one be. Indeed, the more tal- 
ents, whether of mind or money, are entrusted to our 
use, the more we should do. 





the still air, and looking up to the sky, the merry youths 
and maidens grew sober at the sight of two frightfully 
black clouds, one coming up from the east and one 
from the west, and so rapidly that they were forced to 
think of seeking shelter at once. 

But where were their companions ? 

The boys shouted and looked around as far as they 
could see, bnt it was found hopeless to undertake to 
collect the whole company before the shower. Already 
the distant roar of the rain was heard in the forest, and 
the forerunner gale had begun to whistle through the 
grass and bushes on the hillside. They must run. 

Not fur beyond the limits of the large pasture stood 
an old barn. It was the only known refuge within 
reach, und towards it both boys and girls made rapid 
sieps. ‘Those who first arrived looked behind them and 
saw others running from different directions to the 
same shelter. 

In they came, two or more at a time, till it seemed 
that the whole party were safe in the barn. No. Ina 
second the question went round, “Where are Andy 
Lewis and Helen Strong?” 

In the adjoining village, from whence the huckle 
lerry party had come that morning, there was nota 


pression, they waited, hardly breathing, so strange, so 
unreal that sudden confronting of death. It seemed 
awful to think of moving the lifeless pair from the spot 
where they fell by the same stroke,—lovely in life, and 
in dying not divided. 

Sut at last the bodies were tenderly taken up and 
borne away; and—the gay huckleberry party went 
home a funeral procession. It would take too much 
space to tell how the broken-hearted parents touk their 
giicf, and how the whole village wept. The remem- 
brance of the brief but terrific thunder storm tbat 
burst upon them that afternoon in the huckleberry ’ 
lot, and the two of their number who fell its victims, 
has never faded from the hearts of the survivors. 


9 ee 


CHILD’S SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Refore in sleep I close my eyes, 

These things | must remember thrice: 

What I ve b: en doing all the day, 

What were my acts at work or play? 

What have I heard. what have I seen? 

What have I learnt where‘er I ve been? 

What have I learnt that’s worth the knowing? 

What have I done that s worth the duing? 

Woat have I done that I should not? 

What duty was this day forgot? 

Before in sleep I close my eyes. 

These things | must remember thrice; 

If t ve done il, then I must pray 

That God would take my sins away, 

And for the merits of His Son, 

Forgive the evils | have done 

Then pardoned daily. filled with love, 

I'}l be prepared to dwell above: 

And there, with angels round the throne, 

The love of God forever own. 

——— _ +o» --____ 

FRIGHT OF AFRICANS. 

Here is an amusing account, by M. Du Chaillu of 
the fright of some of the natives of Africa, at a music- 
box. 

Many people of Mayolo’s clan came to day to sce, be- 
fore I left their country, the many wonderful things I 
had brought with me; and Mayolo himself, though not 
very well, could not resist the temptation to !eave his 
hut and join the sight-seers. I first brought out a large 
Geneva musical box, and having wound it up inside 
my house, set it down on a stool in the street. On 
hearing the mysterious sounds they all got up, looked 
at each other, then at me and the box, to see whether I 
had any communication with it, and worked themselves 
into such a state of fright that when a little drum inside 
beat, they all took to their heels and ran away hs fast as 
they could to the other end of the village. Mayolo lead- 
ingthe van. I went after them, and tried to allay their 
fears, but their bclief was not to be shaken that a devil 
was inside the box. They came back, but would not 
sit down, holding themselves ready torun again, if any- 
thing startling occurred. They were completely mys- 
tified when they heard the music still going on although 
I was walking about ata distance from the box, hold- 
ing no communication with it. I remained away from 
it a long time, walking about in the prairie, and the mu- 
sic was still going on when I returned, to the great 
perplex‘ty of the simple villagers. I offered to open 





prettier girl than Helen Strong. She was only fifteen 
years old, but between her and Andy,a stout, comely 
lad, one year her senior, had sprung up a strong par- 
tiality, insorhuch that both were evidently better satis- 
tied to be in each other's company than any where else. 

This liking between the handsome schoolmates was, 
of course, made the subject of many pleasantries at 
their expense, and to-day they had not failed to fur- 
nish merry matters for their little joking friends, by 
‘picking berries from the same bush.” 

The laughter, however, was mingled with some con- 
cern among the party, when the absentees were in- 
quired for. They had evidently wandered off together 
—too far toreach the barn. The rain now poured down 
in floods, 

“Ll hope Helen and Andy will have sense enough not 
to take shelter under a tree,” said George Granger. 

“Of course they will,” said Grace Littlefield. 

“1 don’t know about that,” said two or three others. 
“There are no ledges, or such things, and they must 
run under somewhere.” 

A tremendous peal of thunder silenced the little 
company. The girls looked pale. The boys tried to 


the box to show them that there was no devil inside; 
but as soon as I touched the lid with that intention, 
they all started for another run; soI did not open it. 

I showed them an accordeon; and, being no player 
myseif, made simply a noise with it, which pleased 
them amazingly. ‘They were more pleased with it than | 
with the musical box, for there was no mystery about 
the cause of the noise to alarm them. Then I got out 
a galvanic battery, and experimented on such of them 
as I could persuade to touch the handles. When they 
felt the shock they cried out, “Eninda!” this being the 
name of a species of electric fish found in the neighbor- 
ing streams. They all cried, “Why did you not show 
us these things before?” Finally, after showing them 
pictures and other objects—the portraits of the Movers 
of the Address in the Illustrated London News at- 
tracting their notice more than any thing else—I ex- 
hibited my large magnet, which I knew would astonish 
them. I asked one man to come near with his Apono 
sword, and staggered him by taking it out of his hand 
with the magnet. I asked for other swords, and knives. 
All were handed to me at arm’s length, for they were 





had experienced good fortune since I tirst visited them. | Hester's bedroom was now a large, beautiful apart- 
A distant relative, a Mr. Chandler, who had no chil-| ment, with handsome carpet, bedstead, bureaus and 
dren, but a good deal of wealth, and who, with his mirrors, but it was in no nicer order than her old one, 
wife, was getting int> years and felt the need of some because it could not be. Theré were fine engravings, 
ose to take care of him, had offered to give half his , Shelves of choice books, and all the tasteful things 
property to Caleb Brisk, if he would come into his, Wealth can bring, but Hester was just the same modest, 
house and live with bim through the rest of his life. | kind-hearted girl. 

This generous offer had been gratefully accepted,| ‘I sometimes feel so unworthy of all these blessings,” 
and the Brisks had gone from the little one story house sbe said, one evening, when we had been sitting by the 
to the large and handsome residence of Mr. Chandler. | Open window, watching the twilight fade and the stars 

People looked on and said, “What a lucky man Culeb | come out, “and as if I ought not to enjoy so much 
Brisk is, to step into all that property !’”” | when so many haven't even the necessaries of life. Do 

For my part, I thought the Chandlers equally lucky | You think it is wrong to have so many beautiful things 
to secure their services; nor was it luck that gained , in one’s house, auntie?” (She called me auntie, though 
them the situation. It was because the Chandlers nO relation, because her mother had before her.) I 
knew that Caleb Brisk was an honest, industrious, | 8aid,— ; 
good-temnered man. They knew that his wife wasa| ‘It would be wrong to expend every thing on your- 
cheerful, sensible, unselfish woman, and that they had , self and forget the poorand suffering. 1 do not believe 
trained their children to be quiet, respectful and well-| you do that; but I don’t think it is wrong to bring into 
mannered. For these reasons they selected them in’ our homes whatever is refining and elevating, and 
preference to half a dozen shiftless and thriftless neph- makes us better. Christ loved what was beautiful 
ews and nieces, who thought themselves abused be-| When He was on earth, and as the Creator has lavished 
cause a better man and woman than themselves were | beauty and ornament on His world, He must enjoy the 
tuken. beautifal, and must wish to see us enjoy it. But, Hes- 

Good luck is generally the success that comes in con-| ter, I think there is a distinction to be made between 
sequence of good conduct; Caleb Brisk’s certainly was. | such things as minister toa pure taste and such as min- 

It was again on a summer afternoon that I was wel-| ister to our pride. If you spend money for dress, or 
comed by Lydia Brisk to her new home. She was Jewelry, or furniture, merely for the sake of making & 
changed; gray hairs were sprinkled among her locks, | Show of them, it is one thing; if you get books, and 
and she had grown more fleshy, and less sprightly in | pictures, and music for your own improvement, it is 
her movements; but the old smile still dimpled her, #n0ther. You may get these, too, for show; but if you 
checks, and she had the same cheerful spirit. wish to cultivate the mind and taste God has given you, 

Every thing in the family was changed, too. George | it can’t be displeasing to Him, for every acquisition fits 
had married and was a merchant in the village; Hester | you to better appreciate His perfections, and thus to 
was still at home, bright, active, charming. Why she love and serve Him more. It was right for you to be 
had not married I could not imagine; only I often find| contented and happy without these things when you 
some of the loveliest of my friends still single at twen-| couldn’t have them, and now it seems to me right to 
ty-five. Had none of the young men of the place eyes | evjoy them as God’s gifts.” 
to sce her charms, and what a splendid wife she would | We sat silent a little while, looking out into the star- 
make, or had they seen and admired in vain? It was| Try night, thinking many thoughts. 

a question I could not answer; but Hester was evident- 
ly not unbkappy about it, and she had plenty of occu-, me live, auntie,” she said, sofuy. 
pation at home. “I know you do, my dear child, and He will guide 

Cally, the young scapegrace, had scrambled up into , You,’"—I answered, softly too, for the subduing influen- 
a wide-awake, enthusiastic young fellow of eighteen, | ces of the night were all around us, making our hearts 
who had just entered college as Caleb H. Brisk, fresh- | tender and our voices low,—‘and one who loves Christ 
man, well fitted, bright, handsome, and a little con- | Will never forget that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
ceited, withal; but years will probably take that out of , receive,’ and that every effering to His poor and needy 
him. 

The aforetime baby was a tall girl of fifteen, not life is in giving—money, if we have it; if we haven't 
quite so pleasing as Hester, but a nice, gentle, modest , kind looks, words, acts. These are often far more val- 
girl, who was a comfort and help to every body in the uable than money, and should always be added to 
house. money, which alone is a poor offering.” 

The large, handsomely furnished house was as neat| So we talked on; and charming as my visits in the 
as the old and more humble one, but somehow it hard- | little brown house had been, while the children were 
ly seemed so charming. It was more like other folks’, #ll young, I enjoyed this quite as much. Lydia and! 
houses; and ina twilight conversation Lydia averred | Were getting on the shady side of life, and we enjoyed 
that her happiest years had been spent in the little old | talking of old times and old friend»; sometimes, too, 
house. “For the children’s sake I was glad to make Of the present, and, better yet, of the future, where, be- 
the change,” she said. “They have better opportuni- | yond all the changes of life, “there remaineth a rest to 
ties and enjoy more, but I was content to live in the | the people of God.” 
old way.” 

The large house, the property, and the old gentleman PRAYING IN THE LOCK-UP. 
and his wife, all were added cares; but Lydia met the| , “Would you like to take a ride?” said a gentleman 
new responsibilities with the same brave, cheery spirit, | — bey whe was looking at 0 fine heres and oi 
and the children luxuriated im the fine rooms, the large,| “Yes sir,” said the boy, “I should very much if 1 
beautiful garden, the piano, and most of all, in the bet-' could.” . 

ter society the change affurded. They were fitted for | Pr > a pee, ye in and 
it, and hence, instead of being looked down upon and “with this sociale, Willie cane ro and gath- 
disliked as rude, coarse girls and boys, their new ac- ering vp the reins, drove off. Willie had driven & 
quaintances liked them, and said, “What a charming great many horses, and so felt perfectly safe with this 
family it is!” and they were all so respectful, and quiet, 


spirited animal. He drove up one street and — 
i i i whe: 
and thoughtful of the comfort of the aged people, that another, till he met a companion walking along, 
the Chandlers were delighted, and said,— | 


he stopped the horse and asked John to get ip. 
They had a fine ride, Willie and John praising the 
“It is like having an own ehild to have Lydia with — = a ba. 4 a 2 Se 80 

“ ; : ., kindly allowed them to take such a delightfu . 

us, and we love the children as if they were truly grand | Ia the midst of their joy, and just as they were say- 
children. | ing they ought to return the team very soon, they were 
Old Mr. Chandler was almost blind, and it was beau- , stopped by a policeman, who held the horse firmly by 
tiful to see how devoted Hester was to him. She sat the bridle. He asked them why they were aye 

many a long hour in his hot room, (he liked a fire,even ®¥@Y with the horse and carriage, and they @ 


























' afraid cf approaching the magical instrument, to which 


by the horse. 
in summer,) reading aloud to him, and as the books he Bee said | ve Me =. penile A so, as the 


liked were very old ones, published long before Hester owner of the team only left it for a few minutes, and 


“TI want to live just right—just as Christ would have 


ones is so much done for Him. The true luxury of, 
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when he came back it was gone, and I must arrest you’ 


for stealing it.” Again and again the boys said they 
were innocent, supposing that the man who allowed 
them to ride was the owner of the horse. 
+ The officer said he must do his duty, which was to 
return the team to its owner and ‘take them to the 
station-house, from which he would take them in the 
morning to the police court, where they would be tried 
for stealing. 

“If you are innocent as you say you are, you can, 
perhaps, show that to the judge,” said the « flicer, “and 


| off the effects of the very bad rum he had drank, arose 


standing guard over the prostrate man, gave a low 
growl, which warned him to leave the man alone. 
Subsequent efforts to get at the man met with a similar 
repulse from the dog,who was not content with keeping 
the constable (who was obliged to stay near the animal 
to prevent his attacking passers-by) at hav, but barked 
and snarled at every v who came near him. About 
four o’clock yesterday morning, the man, having slept 


and went home, followed by his faithful dog, who was 
apparently used to such oecurrences.—Boston Trav- 





then you will be acquitted.” 3 

With heavy hearts the boys were taken to the sta- 
tion-house, put in, and the lock turned upon them. It 
was a dreadful thought to think of staying there all 
night alone, and Willie, for the first time, thought of} 
his mother at home. ‘John, can you pray?” said have some points in them that I think will make them 


Willie. “I never did,” said John. ‘Well, I must,”) admissible. I tell them as they were told to me by ac- 
said Willie, and he knelt down at once. Juhn knelt tors and witnesses. 


too,and Willie prayed earnestly that God would help; We lived in Michigan, said the reiator of my first 
them prove their innocence. He called God to witness story, in a new and unfinished house. There was an 
his honesty, as well as that of John. He asked Him to open garret in which the bare rafters ran up to the 
remember his mother, who would be alarmed at his peak like the ribs of a skeleton. There was an open 
absence asthe nightcame on. . | stairway in the chamber floor, so that we could hear 

The officer, who had been listening all the time, now’ plainly whatever was going on in the chamber. Father 
opened the docr. He asked Willie his name, and told went to town one day, and did not return till late in 
the boys they could go home, as he was satisfied of the evening. My mother, with three or four children, 


their innocence, and if the court wanted to see them, was sitting by the lamp at work, waiting father’s re- 
he would call for them. Willie never thinks of that tyrn, 


day without great gratitude to God, who heard his; As we sat dozing, a noise was heard up stairs which 
prayer.— Recorder. | sounded as though a ball of yarn had dropped on the 

> | floor. Mother took the light and went up stairs, but 
NELSON’S FIGHT WITH A POLAR BEAR. could see nothing, and she tried to speak carelessly 


‘when she told us that the wheel was in motion. A 
A good-sized volume could be easily filled withthe large spinning-wheel. stood in the garret, and near it 


ntures of sailors with Polar bears. We have only stood the “swift,” a sort of reel for winding yarn, and 
— at this time to relate the following: od both the wheel and the swift were in motion. 1 stood 


with mother watching a moment, till the wheel ceased 
England might have lost, by the claws and teeth ofa turning, and all was quiet. , ; 


Polar bear, one for whom the whole nation mourned in We seated ourselves below, and in a few minutes we 
after years. Nelson when a boy, had a strange adven- — Oe eet ae — the head of the 
: . : stairs a . 
tare and narrow Rains The patating recording the | Mother now seemed frightencd. The spirits were 
adventure hangs in the hall of Greenwich Hospital. just beginning their rappings in the country, and we at 
Two ships, the “Racehorse” and ‘ Carcass,” were once concluded that they had done us the honor of a 
bound on an exploring expedition to the Arctic seas, Visit. The tedious time passed on, and every few min- 
4 in one of these veseels Nelson was a midshipman utes that mystic drop, drop, on the floor greeted our 
- _ phen ae : P *. ears; and whenever we looked up stairs, after the 
The ice closed upon them, and no opening was to be gentle tapping, we could see the wheel and swift in 
seen any where except a hole, or a lake, as it might be, motion. 
called, about a mile and a half in circumference, where | Ben ke bd adbecashy  nsypr od of fag Mnsceod 
the ships lay fast to the ice by their ice-anchors. Mat- | ty passed in this weary waiting, and father came at 
ters did not improve, and, although strenuous efforts last. We were not long in making known the presence 
were made to extricate the vessels, but little, if any, | of the mysterious visitor. But father only laughed at 
success attended them. us. He would like to see our ghost, he said. We re- 
0 ak dike ‘th ees Nel ' quested him to remain quiet a few moments. Soon we 
ne night, during the mid-watch, young Nelson )jaq the satisfaction of hearing the drop on the floor. 
stole from the ship with one ef his comrades, taking} Father took the light and went boldly into the 
advantage of a rising fog, and set out over the ice in gear = oe oe ts ——-. 
: : : e waited till all was still and w ow, oO no 
ie ag Sag ncag tne. ig oa ee kon know whether he was suspicious or net, but he only | 
missed. og thickened, and Capt. Lutwidge and made fun of our 


ghost. Perhaps it was to drive our | 
his officers became exceedingly alarmed for their fright away. He heard the dropping two or three 


safety. Between three and four in the morning the, times, and each time went up to find the wheel | 
weather cleared, and the two adventurers were seen at, Whirling. 


: ’ , : But at last he discovered the ghost. A basket of| 
aconsiderable distance from the ship, attacking a large | grijed fruit hung on the rafter. The rats would run up | 


bear. The signal for them to retura was immediately | the rafter, steal a bit of fruit, jump on to the wheel, 
made. Nelson’s comrade called upon him to obey it, from thence to the —_ pony the two ia motion, 
but in vain; his musket had flashed in the pan, their = ao ee cae Cogereny. Aas 
ammunition was expended, and a chasm in the ice,| My second ghost story is of a different nature. In 
which divided him from the bear, probably preserved 1854 my friend Fulton resided in an upper room in 
his life. Chicago. About midnight, one night, he was wakened 
“Never mind,” he cried, “do but let me get a blow at | ina ch non aid, on Bicening, be Cand te te 
him with the butt end of my musket, and we shall) Fulton arose and looked around, but seeing nothing, 
have him.” lay down agaia. = was just og ae a doze when 
of . i i he heard the deathly groan again. This time he light- 
ee ee eee = a ‘ed a lamp and made a thorough search under the bed 
gun, waich had the desired elect of frightening the: and over the house, but all search was fruitless. He 
beast; and the boy then returned, somewhat afraid of Jaid himself down again, and just as he was gcing to 
the consequences of his trespass. The captain repri- , — bE amg = ee than ever, roused him, 
: : half affrighted, to his feet. 
ss him — for conduct s9 unworthy of an Another search and another failure followed. But 
office which he filled, and desired to know what motive | this time-he resolved to keep watch. He sat himself | 
he could have for hunting a bear. down to await the return of the ghost. The ghost was 
“Sir,” said he, pouting his lip as he was wont to do, a — — ~ - — My friend 
: ‘ce coled @ +4, | could not see the ghost, but found by the voice just 
when agitated, “I wished to kill the bear, that I might | Were ix was. There was a board partition between the 
carry the skin to my father. rooms covered with paper. At one of the cracks the 
Unfortunately, all sailors are not endowed with the | paper had become torn, and as the chilly air urged its 


indomitable courage and determination of a Nelson, as po ey achgg ena + a Bt waa 
the following story will go to prove. Belonging to the leaf. This was Fulton's ghost. 
crew of a whaling-ship was a sailor who was continu-| ‘Two years ago two young men were lodged in the | 
ally wishing for a chance to show his messmates what | county jail at Princeton, Ill. During this time the old | 
be would do if « Polar bear came in his way. The Diu ittenee Spiritualists for weeks gathered to the 
= pac teary ne. ; n 
whaler’s courage was of that peculiar kind known as | piace to hold in awe-struck mien their spiritual meet- 
Dutch. ings. In answer to questions the walls of the jail 
It rose and fell like a weather-glass, precisely in ac- would tremble out intelligent answers. There was no 
cordance with the quantity of rum circulating in his — for doubt. Nothing but spirits could thus an- 
tytem. One rod it chanced that his most ardent de- _Soon the performance was varied by a gentle tink- 
sires were realized—an immense bear was descried ling, tapping on one of the beams overhead. Asthe ex- 
standing upon the ice, not a very long distance from , citement arose new developments were made. W :en- 
the ship. . ever the light was dima stick standing in the corner 
There was no backing out; the taunts of the crew would dart up toward the ceiling, and then fall back to 
“ , 


: : fh j its place. There could be no deception, for there was | 
and the extra rum did the business. Seizing a whale-| no person near the stick. It would dart up once for 


lance, the sailor slowly and reluctantly walked towards , ‘‘n0,"’ twice for “yes,” with all that intelligence which | 
bruin, who, nothing daunted, calmly and with perfect , t#¢ spirits usu uly manifest in their appearances. 
eicnietn netediitnantieel Matters went on increasing in interest for a week or 


two. Finally, on a Sabbath evening, the room of the 
The nearer he approached to the bear the faster his jail was filled with devout spiritualists. All were gaz-' 


courage evaporated; his knees grew shaky, his heart ingonthe mysterious stick waiting for its intelligent 


| eller. 


—_——+or___—_—— 


TWO OR THREE GHOST STORIES. 
1 do not approve of ghost stories in general, but mine 





























| ings of his aged neighbor, and in a tone of pity said, 


beat hard; fear, terrible and resistless, laid its grip 
upon him. Suddenly turning round, he took to his 
heels, the bear in hot pursuit; the whale-lance dropped 
from his hands, the cap from his head, his mittens 
Were abandoned, and as fast as his legs were capable 
of bearing him he tore on to reach his ship and his 
Messmates, who were now likewise running to his 
Tescue, 

Bruin examincd the lance, tore the cap and gloves 
into fragments, and then with monstrous strides, again 
pursued the sailor. The affrighted man reached his 
Comrades, who opened to him a passage, and made 
Teady to receive the bear. Bruin, however, declined 
the honor, and beat a hasty retreat. The would-be 
Valiant sailor never paused or halted in his headlong 


race until he reached the ship, thinking it better to en- 


dure the jeers of his shipmates than to’ risk being 
clawed by a Polar bear. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DOG. 

The following instance of dog fidelity is quite gen- 
Uine, and as creditable to vhe canine race as if he had 
ad.a better master. Cases are rare where different 
Statutes conflict in our well-regulated government; but 
it would seem as if here, obedience to the dog law en- 

abled a man to break the liquor law : 
One of the constables in Brighton discovered a man 
~~ an intoxicated condition on the sidewalk of the main 
— in that town, and in accordance with the custom, 
€ arrangements to furnish him with lodgings in 


= Station house, He approached the individual, and 
48 about to raise him, when a large dog, who was 





| antics. When all was stillness a cute prisoner stepped 
| forth and remarked, dryly, “Gentlemen, there will be 
, no performance here to-night; the string broke.” You 
had better believe there was a general scattering. ' 
The jail was old, and one of the thick oaken planks of | 
| the floor had become so warped that it formed acom.- | 
plete lever. By touching one end gently the shrewd 
, prisoner could shake the whole building. The tapping 
was made by aring on the beam connected to the pris- 
oner’s finger ring by an unseen horse hair; the stick 
was made to dance by a string run over the beam; but 
, the string broke, and the ghost and its worshippers van- 
ished.— Ladies’ Repository. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
A GOOD REASON, 

Stonewall Jackson, the rebel general, was a man of 
no humor and no sense of humor; yet once ina while 
his dry, brief matter-of-fact sayings carried all the force 
| of a bright sentence. 

Once, for instance, when he came back to camp wet 
and weary, his medical director gave him a dose of 
whiskey. Jackson, we are told, made a wry face in 
swallowing it; and the doctor asked if it was not good 
liquor. 
| “O yes,” replied Jackson, “I like liquor; I like its 
taste and effect; that’s why I don’t drink it.” 

There is a good moral in this answer, which I hope 
that you will find out and put in practice. 





ANECDOTE OF POPE, THE POET. 
One day as Pope was engaged translating the Iliad 














he came to a passage which he or his assistant could 
not interpret. A stranger, who stood by, in humble 


garb, very modestly suggested that as he had some 
little acquaintance with the G 
assist them. “Try it!” said Pope, with the air of a| 
bov who is teaching a monkey to eat red pepner. | 
“There is an error in the print,” said the stranger, | 
looking at the text. “Read as if there was no inter-| 
regation point at the end of the line, and you have 
the meaning at once.” Pope’s assistant improved 
upon this hint, and rendered the passage without 
difficulty. Pope was chagrined; he could not endure 
to be surpassed at any thing. Turning to the stranger, | 
he said, in a sarcastic tone, “Will you please to tell | 
me what an interrogation is?” ‘Why, sir,” said the | 
Stranger, scanving the ill-shaped poet, “it is a little, 
crooked, contemptible thing that asks questions!” 


“Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


—_———>—__— 


LULLABY. 


Wink, wink! peep, peep! 
Yes. little baby, go right to sleep. 
Mamma has tumbled you all in a heap, 
Fil'ed you full, and rollea vou in wool, 
Like a sheep. to keep vow from frosty sneap; 
Now, little baby, go rignt to sleep. 


T'll do the racket. and baby may rest; 

L'll do the Ieoking, and baby may sleep; 
I'l) do the fussing, the kicking and tossing, 

The twistirg and fisting. the rolling and crossing, 
For [ am so strong | can do it the best, 
And let little bab) sleep. 


Lay on the shelf, a bit, all your dumb alphabet; 
1 don't believe you understand half of it; 
Take the twist out of your hittle old face! 
Yes, you look knowing; but never mind showing 
Your mother-wit yet; it will keep as you sleep, 
And come out with a pleasanter grace. 


Hush, hush! Whist, whist! 
Now are relexing the fist and the twist, 
And baby has gone to sleep; 
Happy and simple, in many a cimple 
Dreamlets over his features sweep, 
And smiles are lighting his baby sleep. 





SENDING HORSES TO TRAVELLERS. 


“Poor old Matthew!” said Lucy, “I hear that he is 
almost dying with cold!” 

Ben was amusing himself with spinning on the table 
four bright half dollars, with which his grandfather 
had presented him that morning; but he stopped for a 
moment to listen to his sister’s account of the suffer- 


“I'm sure I wish that he were better off, he is'such 

a good old man!” 

Beg had nothing but a crust all yesterday,” said 
ucy. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Ben, balancing his coin be- 
tween his finger and thumb; “I wish that he had as 
good adinner asI!” Twirl, twirl, went the half dollar, 
looking like a half transparent ball, as iv spun rapidly | 
round; then gradually its shape altered, it sank low 
ar lower, then rattled down to its old position on the 
table. 

“I wish that some one would help him!” said Lucy, 
glancing at the money. 

“So do I, with all my heart!” replied Ben, in a man- 
ner that told pretty clearly that his charity would not 
go beyond his good wishes. z 

There was a pause, which was first broken by Lucy. 
“JT read such a funny account, in a book about Thibet,”’ 
said she, “of a curious piece of superstition, that I 
put a mark in the place, just that 1 might read it to 
you; I thought that it would make you laugh.” 

“Let's have it!” cried Ben, pocketing bis half dollars, 
for he dearly loved any thing funny. So Lucy opened 
a volume of Huc’s Travels, and read the following ac- 
count of the strange ideas of a young studeut of medi- 
cine at Kounboum: 

“One day,” writes the missionary Huc, “he proposed 
to us a service of devotion in favor of all the travellers 
throughout the whole world. ‘We are not acquainted 
with this devotion,’ said we; ‘wil} you explain it to us ?” 
‘This is it: You know that a good many travellers find 
themselves from time to time on rugged, toilsome 
roads, and it often happens that they cannot proceed 











| by reason of their being altogether exhausted. In this 


case we aid. them by sending horses to them.’ ‘That,’ 
said we, ‘is a most admirable custom; but you must 


| consider that poor travellers, such as we, are notin a 


condition to share in the good work. You know that 
we possess only a horse and a little mule, which-re- 
quire rest in order that they may carry us to Thibet.’ 
He clapped his hands together, and burst into a loud 
laugh. ‘What are you laughing at? What we have 
said is the simple truth; we have only a horse and a 
little mule.” When his laugh at last subsided, ‘lt was 
not that which 1 was laughing at,’ said he; ‘I laughed 
at your mistaking the sort of devotion I mean. What 
we send to the travellers are paper horses.’ And there- 
with he ran off to his cell, and presently returned, his 
hands filled with bits of paper, on each of which was 
printed the figure of a horse, saddled and bridled, and 
going at full gallop. ‘Here, these are the horses we 
Send to the travellers. To-morrow we shall ascend a 
high mountain, and there we shall pass the day, suying 
prayers and sending off horses.’ ‘How do you send 
them to the traveliers?? ‘O, the means are very easy. 
After a certain form of prayer, we take a packet of 
horses, which we throw up into the air; the wind car- 
ries them away, and by the power of Buddaa they are 
then changed to real horses, which offer themselves to 
travellers.’” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Ben, when she had finished; 
“T never heard any thing so odd in my life. We have 
nothing in England like these paper horses !” 

“Well, Lcould not quite say that,” observed Lucy ; 
“there was something that reminded me of them just 
now.” 

“What was that?” said Ben, glancing up at his sister. 

“Sending only good wishes to those to whom we are 
able to send real help,” Lucy replied with a smile. 
“They go just as far, and are exactly as useful to the 
poor, as the paper horses to the travelle.s in the des- 
erts of Thibet!’ 


— - +o —____. 


THE CAT WHO KEPT SHOP. 


“A friend of mine, wishing to have some pet birds, 
went toa shop to buy them. When she got to the door 
of the shop, what should she see but a large cat who 
sat in the door-way ! 

“This cat would not stir to the right nor to the left; 
but there he sat, as much as to say, * What doyou come 
here for? I am put here to keep the dvor. Tell me 
what you want, or I shall not let you go by.’ 

“Then my fri nd said, ‘lL want to go into the shop, 
puss. I want to buy some birds. Get up, and let me 
come by.’ 

“Then the cat went to a door and cried, ‘Mew, mew;’ 
and soon, Sut of a room close by came a man, and my 
friend told him she wanted to buy some of his pretty 
live birds he kept in cages. 

“So, when my friend bad bought the birds she said 
to the man, “You have a fine cat there; but are you not 


kill one of these birds than you would. 
Tom. 


‘of it! He might put his claws through the wires of 
reek, perhaps he could | these cages and kill the birds.’ 


“*Why, ma’am,’ said the man, ‘this cat would no more 
I call him 
He keens the shop for me. If I go out of the 
shop, I say, “‘Now, Tom, vou mind the birds.”’ 

**And does he seem to know what you want?’ asked 
my friend. ‘What if a dog or cat should come in and 
try to killa bird ? P 

“The man replied, ‘Tom takes his seat at the shop- 
door, just where you saw him; and if a dog or cat 
should dare to come near the shop, Tom would spring 
at him atonce. Tom will fight and scratch, and spit 
and tear,—O, it is a sight to see! He would be a bold 
dog who would dare to fight twice with Tom.’ 

“*But what if a thief should come in, and try t> steal 
one of the birds ?’ said my friend. 

“If some one comes to the door who wants me,’ said 
the man, ‘then Tom gives a loud mew, as much as to 
say, ‘Make haste, make haste !—here is some one come 
to the shop?”’ 

“*But what if you are not near by?’ asked my 
friend. 

“Tf I am not near by,’ said the man, ‘Tom will walk 
into the shop by the man’s side, and will not leave him 
till [come in. He would not Jet man or boy touch a 
bird if I was not here to see that all was right.’ 

*“*And will he not touch a bird himself?’ 

“¢*Touch a bird, ma’am? Tom would as soon think 
of eating me, as of eating one of my birds. You shall 
see him take care of a bird, if you like.’ 

“Then the man took from a cage a little young bird 
that could not fly, and put it on the floor of the shop. 
‘Tom, mind that bird,” said the man; and Tom left his 
seat at the door, and came and sat down by the bird 

“*Now,’ said the man, ‘if I do not tell him to come 

away, he will stay by the sice of that bird all day long, 
and all night, too; and no one could take the bird from 
him.’ 
“‘*What a nice, good cat!’ said my friend, as she 
stroked Tom’s soft, thick fur. ‘Purr-r—purr-r— 
purr-r,’ said Tom; which may bave meant, ‘Yes, am I 
nota nice, good cat? +for 1 take care—O, such great 
care—of the birds! and I would not touch a bird to 
harm it,—no, not if it was to save my life.’ 

“Then my friend put out her hand to touch the little 
bird that Tom was guarding; bat Tom growled so that 
she soon drew her hand back.”—Nursery. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Ccmplacent Vizier. 





Among the novelties which sctentific investigation has added 
to our toys, are several figures which will raise themselves up- 
right when thrown down, and regain the erect posiilon, notwith - 
standing their equiliv'1um is disturbed) ‘The figures themselves 
are made of the pith of elder-trees, or any other very ] ght sub- 
stance Fach is placed on halt a bullet. or may be made to stand 
on its head, by making its cap of lead. ‘Their appearance is very 
droll when they are moved about. as they seem every moment 
to be falling over, and yet contmually right themselves. The 
philosophy of this is, that ihe centre of gravity being in the base, 
and always trying to assume the lowest position. it kecys the 
figures upright. However much the equilibrium is disturbed, it 
will always try to :égain its original position. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





2. 
Alas! alas! the night is dark, 
Our way is o'er the deep; 
The rising wind howls fearfully, 
We do not dare to sleep. 
Across the trackless ocean waste 
For weeks our path has lain, 
And O, we pine to see the shore . 
And its green woods again! 


The tempest rises, land is near, 
More near than we desire; 
We see my second on the shore, 
And mark its glimmering fire. 
Yet bristiing rocks lie stretched between 
Us and our homes, 80 we, 
The travel-weary, are constrained 
‘To put once more to sea! 


The thunder peals above our heads, 
The hoarse winds wildly rave, 

The vivid levin lights the foam 
‘Ihat soon may (€ our grave. 

O for my friendly jirst, to show 
Where safe our course would be, 

For darkness adds a double diead 
‘To tempest on the sea! 


We're saved! amidst the stormy night 
My wiole s ta}l form appears, 
Against the furious chafing waves 
lis granite strength uprears. 
It warns us from the dangerous rocks, 
It towers above the foam, 
And through the peril of the night 
it guides us sately home! 


3. 
My Jirst is often given for joining my whole with my second. 


4. 


I am a word of five letters only; but if you take a lesson from 
bell- ringers and play the changes upon me, my combinations are 
infinite. My original woro as it stands, spelt with three conso- 
nants and two vowels, signifies a weapon tormerty in great re- 
pute, and still of much use with savage nations. ‘Transpose me, 
and I give you some fiuit of a wholesome and delicious nature, 
chiefly imported from Guernsey end Jersey. Cut off one letter, 
and L give you aseed; transpose m , and I cut yourcorn; again, 
and I peel your truit. Alter the letter, and I present a large form 
of the monkey tribe to you, which, if you transpose again, you 
wiil convert into a very largely-used leguminous food. Alter the 
letter again, and ou will have the organs of a sense; transpose, 
and you level me to the ground again, and you mark me with 
scars. Alter my letters again, and | grate for you. when, if you 
behead me. I become a puisonous reptile. Alter the letters again, 
and I gouvpon * ‘Change ;” transpose me, and I speak to a “me- 
dium.” Alter me three times more, and I become successively 
the material fur a dress, the blood of a plant, and what you must 
be. Finaily, use my whole five letters once more, and if you are 
accustomed to the very useiul grammatical exercise they show 
you, I think you ougnt to be able to make out all my meanings. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “O. what a tangled web we weave 
When first we venture to deceive.” 
(O w-hat-a tangled wi b- we w-eave-w ken firs-t w-eve-vent- 





afraid to leave him in the shop all by himself? Think 





ewer-2-b-sieve.) 3. Tall, pall, cali, &c. 
2. Weather. cock. The letter L, 
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For the Companion. 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
A True Story—Old, yet always New. 

Do you know what is meant by the sword of Damo- 
cles? You must have seen the words used in the news- 
papers, or you may have beard them from the pulpit, 
for our writers and ministers often quote them “to 
point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

If you don’t know what they sign'fy, I will tell you, 
for the story is one that you should learn; and, what 
is more to the point, one that you sbould never forget. 

It is a story of ancient Greece, cf the days before 
Christ was born. 

Dionysius was the ruler of Sicily, a beautiful island 
of the Mediterranean Sea. If you would like to learn 
ail about the Sicilies, (for there are two,) you should 
read the “Forthill Recreations,” a pleasant book for 
young folks, which will tell you as much as you will 
care to know about them. But the story that I have 
culled for you to day is not taken from that little vol- 
ume, but from a solemn old book in Latin, by the 
great Roman orator, Cicero. 

Dionysius was rich and powerful, but he was not hap- 
py. He seemed to have every thing that a man could 
wish to have, and yet he had not peace of mind. With 
all his wealth he was wretched. 

Damocles was a member of his court. One day he 
was flattering the king—or the tyrant, as kings were 
then called—and, gfter speaking of his grandeur and 
magnificence, he added that surely no other monarch 
was greater or so happy a3 he. 

“Have you a mind, Damocles,” said the king, “to 
taste this happiness ?” 

You can guess that the eyes of Damocles sparkled as 
he heard this question. 

“Have you a mind”—so the king went on—“to know 
by experience what my enjoyments are ?” 

Damocles, of course, said yes. 

“Very well,” replied the king, “you shall know.” 

The monarch ordered Damocles to be surrounded 
and served with all the pomp and state of a great king. 
A grand feast was got ready for him, and a gilded 
couch to rest on; and rich, embroidered robes were 
pit on him. Mis sideboards were laden with costly 
gold and silver plate. Pages of wonderful beauty wait- 
ed on him and obeyed him with the most profound sub- 
mission. He hed only to order or to hint at what he 
wanted, and instantly his willing servants brought it to 
his feet. Every ornament that he could desire for his 
palace or his person was freely and cheerfully supplied. 
The rarest flowers, the choicest delicacies of the season, 
the most exquisite perfumes were always at his dispo- 
sal. 

Nothing was missing that he had thought was needed 
to make man happy on carth. And for a tims Damo- 
cles was happy. 

But in the midst of his joy a great danger suddenly 
appeared. 

For lo! on look‘ng up he saw a gieaming sword hung 
by a single hair; and he noticed that if it should fall it 
would sever his head from his body! This sight put a 
stop to his joy and revelling. 

The pomp of his attendance (says Cicero) and the 
glitter of the carved plate gave him pleasure no more. 
He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table. He 
throws cff the chaplet of roses that is bound around 
h's brow. He hastens to get away from his dangerous 
situation. He ran to the king in great distress. 

“Well, my Damocles,” asked the king, “what favor 
do you still crave ?”’ 

“Only that I may be put back to my old place to 
serve you,” said the terrified Damocles. 

He was tired of riches and power bovg‘it at the price 
of perpetual danger. 

Boys, can you tell me the moral of this story ? 

Uncie James. 





For the Companion. 
UNCLE TOBY’S FLY. 

Uncle Toby, a well known character in literature, is 
a beautiful specimen of a tender-hearted gentleman; he 
was & man patient of injuries, not wanting in courage. 
I know of no man under whose arm I would have soon- 
er taken shelter. He had scarcely the heart to retaliate 
ona fly. “Go,” said he one day at dinner, to an over- 
grown one, which had buzzed about his nose and tor- 
mented him cruelly all dinner-time, and which after in- 
fiiite attempts he had caught at last as it flew by him; 
“I'll not hurt a hair of thy head; go,” says he, lifting 
up the sash and opening his hand as he spoke to let it 
escape; “get thee gone; why should I hurt thee? this 
world is surely large enough for thee and me.” 

Here is a beautiful lesson of tenderness, for old and 
young. A very little act sometimes reveals all that is 
in the heart. Do you think one who had compassion 
ou a fly could wantonly grieve or injure a fellow-crea- 
ture? He might be tried and vexed with a malicious 
or an insignificant enemy; but he would not crush him 
He wonld simply put him out of his way, feeling that 
the world was large enough for them both. 

But look at the cruel man; for such he must be who 
would crush a fly, or “willingly put foot upon a 
worm,” and see how he treats his fellow creatures! 
One cool day in June, when the world was beautiful 
with roses, we saw a man—then a stranger to us—take 
&@ rose-bug from a flower he held and deliberately 
drop it into the living coals inthe grate. When he 
left the room, pretending to love the flowers he carried 
away, we shrank from the touch of the hand he offered 
us in parting; we had no faith in the man; and we had 
full opportunity afterward to prove our judgment of 
him just. He was very sentimental in his admiration 
of flowers and birds—the poetry of nature. But he 
could lash a horse till you expected him to cry out for 


mercy; and kick his faithful dog, if he brushed his 

muddy tail against his shiny boots. He could give or 

refuse a charity with words that cut too deep for gold 

to heal; and if he fancied himself slighted or wronged 

he could with perfect coolness subject the offender to a) 
martyrdom as fiery as that to which he doomed the 

poor unoffending rose-bug. He moved on very gayly 

and triumphantly in his cruel work, scattering arrows 

to the right and left; and fancied himself one of the | 
lords of creation into whose hand is given the power to 

bless or to curse. He had plenty of friends; but they 

were always new friends; be never lived aday without 

cutting some cord and wounding some heart beyond 
healing; so o/d friends he had none, for as soon as people ' 
knew him they fled and left room for the next stranger | 
to be dazzled by the glitter which first attracted them. 
Age, with its infirmities, poverty, with its crushing | 
weight, and disease, with its attendant deformities, were 
sources of amusement to him; he justifying heartless- 
ness by saying that his ‘“‘sense of the ludicrous was so 
strong.” 

And if the innocent unfortunate called forth his 
mirth, so the wrong-doer—towards him—did his re- 
venge and demanded a sacrifice. Many a pillow was 

wet with tears he had drawn, while he slept soundly; | 
and many a heart was broken by his words or acts, while 
he was rejoicing in his powers of sarcasm and telling 
mirthfully how he “brought down,” or “cut up,” a cer- 
tain person who had cressed his path. Almost every 
one who had had intercourse with him could show 
some wound of his inflicting,—either on the reputation, 
the estate or the feelings. But ah, there is a longer 
array of silent witnesses to rise up against him—those 
buried hearts that had carried down to the grave scars 
of the wounds he had inflicted. He was a man of 
means and of taste—he thought—but a man without a 
heart. 

All that we saw and heard of this sentimental gentle- 
man for years, proved our first impression of him cor- 
rect; and convinced us tha* a man who is wantonly 
cruel to an insect will be soto human beings also. It 
is a beautiful lesson Uncle Toby leaves us in his address 
to the fly. Let us say to our foe, “Why should I hurt 
thee? This world is surely large enough for thee and! 
me.” Let us put those who cffend us gently from us; 
but never thrust them into the fire. J. D.C. 











VARIETY. 





THE OLD BLUE COAT. 
There's a faded coat in the closet hangs, 
‘Vis tattered, and ola, and biue; 
If you reckon tts wortn by its price in gcld, 
it would be ef no value to you 
But costlier far than Orient gems 
That flash on a golden shore, 
To those who leved him whose form it clothed, 
Is the coat that our soluvier wore. 


Eagle buttons, all tarnished and dim, 
‘That once were so new and se bright; 
And the old blue coat is faded and worn,’ 
With the scars of many a fight. 

It has been where wildest the battle raged, 
And thickest ‘he death-shot flew, 

And the biood of many a kingly heart 
Las spattered tnat coat of blue. 


It has been where the angel of death bent low 
er Many a stately form, 

And the clouds of war hung darkly o'er 
The wreck of that feartul siorm. 

"Mid the dead and the dying our soldier lay, 
While the close of his lite drew nigh; 

And the dying soldier su ied to see 
That the flag still fluated high. 


And he whispered low toa comrade near, 
Ere his dark ey es closed in death,— 
“Send home to them the coat | wore, 
And the prayers of my latest breath.” 
Above his grave tne whistling winds 
The leaves of Autumn strew; 
And all that's left of tne boy we loved, 
1s that faced coat of blue 
+or- 
THE TAME BUZZARD. 

The buzzard is a bird of prey, but so lazy that he 
makes buta poor living. He is a sort cf mongrel—a 
kind of passive participle in the bird kingdom, between 
the active verbs of the hawk family and the common 
nouns of the owl family. Tne great naturalist, Buffon, 
gives an account of a buzzard taken in a snare by one 
of his friends, which was, by great effort, domesticated 
and taught to know his master. As he tells the anec- 
dote, the bird was at first wild and ferocious, but under 
a process of starving, became more tame and would 
take food from his hand. 


In six weeks his master allowed him to go out of 
doors, taking the precaution to have his wings tied. 
Some time after, his wings were untied, a bell attached 
to his leg, and a piece of copper marked with his own- 
er’s name fastened to his neck. With this full liberty 
he flew to the woods, but in a few hours returned again, 
pursued by four other buzzards, which were attempting 
to chastise him on account of his abnormal condition, 
and perhaps for his evident tendency to the habits of | 
domestic life. After this insulting treatment he became 
more tame and familiar, and seemed quite attached to| 
his master. | 

This bird was a mortal enemy to dogs and cats, but} 
perfectly fearless in their presence. In one instance, 
four large cats were placed in the garden with this buz- 
zard, and a piece of meat thrown to them. A general 
fight ensued, in which the buzzard came off victor and 
bore away all the booty. He did not fancy red caps or 
wigs upon the head, but would pick them off whenever 
he had the opportunity. He was harmless among the 
poultry in his master’s yard, but a terror to every other 
rapacious bird that came in sight. This buzzard re- 
muined with the family for about a year, performing 
all manner of tricks, when he disappeared and was 
never seen afterwards. Whether he escaped to the 
woods, or was killed, is not known. 

a 


SINGULAR PASSION IN A CHILD. 


There is a boy of ten years whose parents reside 
in the twelfth ward of this city, who has a propensity 
for hunting rats, not to destrey them, but to secure 
their tails as troyhies of his prowess in that way. He 
is very expert, and has brought ia as many as three 
tails aday. When he gets no more than one he thinks 
that is not much of a day for rats. He exhibits these 
appendages of the rat, dripping with blood, with as 
much delight as an Indian would display the reeking 
scalps of his victims. It is strange that this child can 
be so successful, and yet dvoid being bitten by the fero- 
cious little creatures, which appear to have great attach- 
ment for their tails. He appears to understand their 
habits, and manages to allure them into his youthful 
clutches. He selects a hole in the fluor of a stable and 
places grain near by in such a position that the rat 
must come up to get it. The animal no sooner mounts | 


BRITOMARTSE. 














the floor than the boy seizes the tail and severs it from | 
the body with a single stroke of his knife. The’ 


bereaved rat retreats to its hiding-place squeaking with | 
pain and fright, much to the delight of the cause of 
the mischief, who patiently waits for the next rat in 
turn. A rat without a tail has never yet appeared to 
this young chap. All such flee to parts unknown.— 
Rochester (N. Y.) Union. 


a> 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON MICE. 


A captain of the regiment of Navarre, being confined 
in prison for speaking too freely of Louvois, the French 
Minister, begged leave of the governor to send for his 
lute to soften bis continement. 

After four days playing, he was greatly astonished 
to see the mice come out of their holes, and the spiders | 
descend from their webs, and form a circle around 
him, as if to listen to him with the more attention. | 

He was at first so struck with the sight that he drop-| 
ped his lute, when the whole of his strange “On Te 





instantly retired quietly into their lodgings. On re- 
suming the instrument, spiders and mice again crept} 
forth and listened; and every day they increased in 
numbers, till at last there would be upward of a hun- l 
dred of these musical amateurs collected together. 

As the presence of such gentry was not at all times, 
however, equally agreeable, the officer procured cage | 


' 


one of the jailers a cat, which he shut up in a cage 
when he had no objection to see company, and set 
loose when he preferred to be alone, thus converting 
into a pleasant sort of comedy the passion of his 
mute associates for music. 


HOW HE OBEYED ORDERS. 

This droll little darkey obeyed orders to the letter— | 
which he found much more promotive of free travel 
than obeying the spirit of the order would have been. 

A genuine son of Ham, some sixteen years of age, | 
asked the conductor, Mr. , to let him ride to 
Easton, but he refused to do so. As the train was 
about starting, however, one of the hands employed on 
it told Sambo to jump on, which he did. After the 
train had been some time on its way, the conductor, in , 
passing round to collect the fare, came to where Sambo! 
sat, when the following dialogue ensued: 

Conduector—* Where's your ticket ?” 

Sambo—“Got none, massa.” 

C.—*Who told you to get on?” 

S —“De gentleman on de injin.’’ 

c.—“Well, I want you to get off at the next staticn.” 

S.—“Yes, sa.” 

At the next station, sure enough, Sambo got off, but | 
when the conductor called out ‘tail aboard,” he jumps 
on again. Presently Mr. Conductor, in going his| 
rounds again, came to where Sambo sat, when the dis-| 
Jogue was revived: 

C.—"Didn’t 1 tell you to get off at the last station ?” 

S.—*Yes, sa, so I did, but den you say, ‘al! aboard,’ 
den I pops on agin.” 

C—Well, now I tell you to get off at the next 
station.”’ , 

S.—"Yes, sa, I will.” 

At the next station, as before, Samho got off, and at 
the words “all aboard,” he jumps on again. The train 
had sped some distance on its way, when the conductor 
was not a little surprised and chagriaed to find his col- 
ored passenger still aboard. 

C.—*1 told you that you should get off at the last 
station—why didn’t yon do so?” 

S.—“I did, sa; but den you said agin, ‘all aboard,’ 
den [ jumped on agin.” 

C—Weil, you've rode so far, I guess you may ride 
the rest of the way.” 








. 
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PUSS AND THE FOX. 
Genius is apt to brag, and parade its exemption from 
the necessities of common mir ds—but extremities of 
fortuve often bring its contempt upon its own head. 


A fox one day said to his friend, the wild-cat,— 

“When the hounds come to chase me I have such 
tricks to get out of their way that they cannot catch 
me. I have ten tricks, and ten times ten more than you 
cculd guess.” 

“As tor me,” said the cat, “I have but one, and if 
that should fail, I am a lost cat.” 

“Ah, poor puss,” said the fox. Just then they heard 
the sound of a horn, and up came the hounds at full 
speed. The fox tried all his tricks, ran this way and 
that way, but was caught at last. The cat ran up the 
tree, for that was ber one trick, and the hounds could 
not reach her. 

**So, I see,” said the cat, “that one good trick is 
worth ten bad ones.” 





ROLLING TO THE DISTANT SHRINE. 

A sad instance of a “voluntary humility in the wor- 
ship of "—demons, is recorded by Rey. R. G. Wilder, 
Missionary in Kolapoor. 

There I saw a poor man who had made a vow to Ka- 
laba (idol god,) that if he would heal his limbs, he would 
roll to his shrinec—some thirty miles away. Fancy- 
ing that Kalaba had healed him, I saw him starting on 
his pilgrimage, roiling his naked body over and over on 
the ground, through dust and dirt and mud, resolved 
to fulfil his vow. 








A PAT INSTEAD OF A STAB. 


A letter writer from Santa Fe, in some account of 
army life on the plains, says: 

Some Indians stampeded a herd of horses that were 
guarded by soldiers. Among them was a drummer 
boy about fifteen years of age, who, with the ret, pur- 
sued and fired at the Indians, and in the heat of the 
chase an old Indian rode up to this boy, who had fired 
his pistol, and instead of killing him, as he could easily 
have done, knocked off the boy's cap and patted him 
on the back, as much as to say, ‘“‘good boy.” The In- 
dians are fond of a joke. 


THE SULTAN’S EAR FOR MUSIC. 


During the sultan’s visit to Paris, the imperial band 
played some of their best pieces for his «entertainment. 
At the conclusion he was asked which of the pieces he 
preferred. He said the first, which was accordingly re- 
commenced, but {stopped, as not being the right one. 
Others were tried with as little success, until at length 
the band, almost in despair of discovering the favorite 
air, began tuning their instruments, when his highness 
instantly exclaimed, “Jnshallah!” Heaven be praised! 
that is it. 





A WIFE WITH ONE EYE. 


A poetically disposed cotemporary remarked that “‘it 
is comforting to know that one eye watches fondly for 
our coming, and looks brighter when we come.” “The 
other paper” condoled in its next issue thus: “It 
grieves us to learn that our cotemporary’s wife has lost 
an eye.” 
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A poor Irish woman, in ail the pride and glory of 
her maternal heart, declared to a kind-hearted listener 
that since the world was a world there never was such 
a clever boy as her Bill. He had just made two chairs 
and a fiddle out of his own head, and had plenty of 
wood left for another. 


A DANCER once said to Socrates, ‘“You cannot stand 
on one leg so long as I can.” “True,” replied the 
philosopher, “but a goose can.” 


Wuart musician has a splendid ear but a very poor 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE.—Perrr Davis’ Paty Kirteg 
is really a valuable medicament, and unlike most of the Patented 
articles of the day, is used by many physicians. It is particular. 
ly desirable in locations where physicians are not near, and i, 
families will often save the necessity of sending out at midnight 
fora doctor. A bottle should be kept in every house.—Zosron 
Traveller. 4l~2w 

| 
' THOSE WHO SUFFER from coughs, colds, bronchitis, croup, 
influenza, or whooping cough, will find sure relief in Da. Wis. 
TaR'S BaLsaM OF WILD CuEBry, which has now been in use for 
nearly half a century, and still maintains its long establisheg 





‘reputation as the great remedy for all diseases of the throat, 


4l—lw 
| 
TAKE AYER'S SARSAPARILLA to purify the blood and purge 
out the humors, pimples boils, and sores, which are merely em. 

blems of the rottenness within. 41-2 
—. 
RESORTING TO TRICK 3.—You will see men head an adver. 
tisement with ‘*‘A Man found Dead,” or “A War wiih Mexico," 


for the purpose of attracting attention; but the true way to ad. 
vertise 18 te be piain, as tu)lows: “For Scrofulz, or o. her Diseases 


lungs, and chest. 








of the Blood, use J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor. fut up is lane 
bottles. 4l—lw° 
—_———.. 





PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—We are not ino the habit of 
“puffing” patent medicines, but we cheerfully add our test mony 
to that of many others in favor of this medicine. The Pain Kutt. 
EB is invaluable for the diseases for which it is recommended, 
Try a bottle of it and see if we do not state correctly.—Roinay 
Citizen. 4l—2w 

— 

NO MEDICINE ever appeared with stronger vouchers for its 
general and substantial exvellence than the Peruvian Syrup. 
Invalids, especially those suffering from dyspepsia or debiliy, 
should send to J. P. Dinsmore, 36 Dey Street, New York, for ; 
pamphiet (sent free) concerning this remarkable remedy. 

4l—lw 
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JOY TO THE INVALID.—Persons afflicted with any disease 
arising from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous debility, dys. 
pepsia or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’ Pain Kitler, 
It seldom fails to effect a cure in avery short time. Sold by drug- 


gists generally throughout the Unite States. 40—2w 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—Tus Truk Remepy at 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared ing 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumption, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis) Dyspepsia, Marasmus, Genera! Le- 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on de- 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single bottle 
will convince the most scepcical of its virtue as the great healing 
remedy of the age. $1 a bdoitle, or. six bottles for $5. sent by 
express. Sold by S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 Sowh Eiguth Stree, 
hiiade!phia. and principal Druggists. Circuars sent tee, 
— U. Goopwin & Co., Agents, 33 Hanover Street, Boston, 

—sm 





WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DEE, 


when relief is at Land? Dr. Govtp's Pin Worm Syrvr will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the ss 
tem without the slixhtest injury to the health. 
it is a mild cathartic, and improves the Lealth by removing all 
impurities trom the system 
GtoO. C. GOUDWILN & CO., Boston, and al] Druggists, 
17—6meow. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lows 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $i5 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pres 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—In 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 





quiariues 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
1émo. Ilustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the second volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands.. The firs 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. Dlustrated. $150) 
has already reached a large sale. The ‘rst series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Yourg America Afloat. Tenth Ei- 
tion. Now Ready. eo ; ; 
SHAMKOCK ANb ‘THISTLE; or, You g America in Ireland 
and Scotiand _In press. : 
RED CkOSs; or, Young America in England and Wales. Ia 
preparation. é 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France aud 
Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


queie ea 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPrmIv, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely Il- 
Instrated. Price, $1 25. 





If. 
(Now Ready.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwin. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 


The Christian Era says of it: 

oO Gecawte is no stranger 10 ourreaders. Her pen has one 
afforded them iustruction and pleasure. They wil thereh Te be 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to the an 
aeeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had 4 
worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books ol 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it. 


Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
SHAKINGS. Etching from the Naval Academy. By 4 






, C) 
member of the class of “67...........+ Se etn I . 50 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Dougias. author of “In Trust.” 1% 
TWICE TAKEN. ATale ofthe Maritime British Provin- 1B 
ces. Ly Charles W. Hall..........ssee0- 13 
ON THE BORDER. By Eamund Kirke..... 135 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavinia 8. Good . 
SEKPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By Jchn Py 
D. Paper, 15c; Cloth....ecccecsecces cecccceees 
MRS. DALL’S BOOKS. ; 
The College, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 28 


Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship...-- 
Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscella- 
nies. In2parts. Part 1., “Studies, Pictures, and Fan 190 
cies.” 16mo. ClOth....++,seseceeenssererseseeeessessceiy 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practic 5 
Tilustration of **Woman’'s Right to Labor.” 16mo....---- 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture On 
Health. 16m0. Paper.....ccccccsccccscccesccacesssee*® oo 
STORIES AND SKELCHES. oe, best Authors...- 
LITTLE BROTHER AND OT STORIES. By F 


ue OW wae cncccncccccssscsseasessesess 


(““Ringbolt™). 
NEIGHBURS' WIVES. By J 
Neighbor Jackwood...........+++ 
Sold by all booksellers and 
paid, on receipt of price. 


LEB & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 















voice? Ans.—The donkey. 


149 Washington Street, . . Boston 
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